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Significant 


Like the 
Cape Cod Yankee 


By GARDNER JACKSON 
in The Survey 


One may not agree intellectually or 
even sympathize emotionally with the 
stated object of these bonus marchers on 
their spontaneous trek from all corners 
of the country to Washington. But one 
can not mingle much with them and es- 
cape the positive impression that a large 
proportion of them are moved by more 
than a mere urge to collect a few hundred 
dollars apiece. Blindly, if you will, they 
are searching for security, and many of 
them realize that a few hundred dollars 
will. not give them that. 

A month after the army had descended 
upon Washington I was stopped at Cotuit, 
Massachusetts, in the center of Cape Cod, 
by as Yankee a cranberry farmer as ever 
spoke with a nasal twang. “You've just 
come from Washington?” he asked. “Have 
you seen the bonus army and talked with 
any of the boys? Are they going to get 
anywhere?” 

An eagerness born of months of miser- 
able insecurity was in his words. A war 
veteran himself, he told me what the de- 
pression had done to him and his family. 
He was pinning anxious faith on his ex- 
buddies gathered in Washington. “Vd be 
down there myself with them now”, he 
exclaimed, “if I didn’t have to stay here 
to get what little I can on my crops. But 
I tell you this—if next winter is as bad 
as last I’m not going to take it lying 
down. I don’t know just what I’ll do, but 
T’ll do something. And there are a lot of 
others down here that feel the same way.” 

The bonus army, justifiably or not, has, 
indeed, become the symbol of hopeful 
action for hundreds of thousands of men 
throughout the country who, like the Cape 
Cod Yankee, are so much on the ragged 
edge that they will not take another 
winter like the last one “lying down”. It 
is, in short, the first significant manifes- 
tation of desperate unrest in this country 
after three years of the depression. 


A Spark 
Of Loyalty to Man 


STATPMENT OF FRIENDS 

Adapted by the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 

The Society of Friends was built upon 
the postulate that a spark of the Divine 
Light resides in the breast of every human 
being. From that postulate was deduced 
an unshakable belief in the divine worth 
of man. This belief brought forth stead- 


fast testimonies against war, human 
slavery, and yarious forms of social 
injustice. 


Today the same belief shapes our testi- 
mony concerning the use and sale of in- 
toxicating beverages. We recognize that 
in all ages the use of alcoholic liquors 
has brought sorrow and destruction to 
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Sentiments 


countless human beings created in the 
image of God. We know that in this high- 
speed age the use of intoxicants, even in 
moderate amounts, is a growing menace 
to social well-being and to human life. In 
the face of these indisputable facts we 
hold that Christian principles dictate ab- 
stinence for the individual and prohibi- 
tion for the nation. We know that men 
cannot be made good by law, but we know 
also that law should support and not 
thwart the citizen’s effort toward good- 
ness. We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent, that no Christian people and no 
forward-looking government should give 
legal protection to a traffic that menaces 
the happiness and lives of the people. 

We therefore urge our members to 
follow the practice of personal abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic beverages; also 
to observe loyally and encourage others 
to observe the Highteenth Amendment and 
the prohibition laws. No less than this is 
required by our standards of Christian 
citizenship, and by our belief in the divine 
worth of man. 


The Third Wonder 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


“Two things’, said Kant, “fill me with 
breathless awe: 

The starry heaven and the moral law!” 

But I know a thing more awful and 
obscure—- 

The long, long patience of the plundered 
poor. 
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A Pacifist 
Makes a Distinction 
DoucLas CLYDE MACINTOSH 
in Religion in Life i | 


J have a good deal of respect for os 


solute pacifism when it is the expressio 
of the guess that the most effective wa 
of working for the future peace of the 
world is to make an absolute declaratio 
beforehand that under no possible cireum- 
stances will one bear arms or suppor 
the bearing of arms. But I have neve 
been able to feel sure that under no pos; 
sible future circumstances will the usa 
of military or naval force be necessary 
for the welfare of humanity. 

For the adequate protection of society} 
it seems to be necessary sometimes for 
our police to make use of force, evel} 
at the risk of physical injury to evilly| 
disposed individuals; and it is difficult 
to be sure that never under any possible 
circumstances will it be right to us¢ 
military or naval force for police pur4| 
poses within the nation or in internationa]] 
relations. 

May it not be reasonably contended} 
especially in the light of the consequences} 
up to date, that the cabinet of Premie1 


Ramsay MacDonald was morally justifiec} 


Palestine to keep the Arabs from slaughter 
ing the relatively defenseless Jews? And 
can we be sure that a similiar situation, inj 
which the use of armed force for polic 
purposes would be morally justified, migh 
not occur again? It seems to me that w 
eannot. 

There are some who would agree as ta 
the necessity of such police action anc 
who nevertheless feel free to call then 
selves pacifists for the reason that, a 
they say, police action, even when e 
ercised by army or navy, iS not war. 


He Lives 
A Double Life 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 
in The Yale Review 


Of course, I am not denying that th 
business man has his rules, especially thd 
rule of fulfilling contracts and of honest 
But the principle of honesty does noi 
touch the root of the matter. Whatevei 
the code of business may be, it accept 
at present the theory that business is 
condition of war, and the rules you ari 
required to obey are those of war. 

It would be quite wrong to say tha 
the business man has less social feelin: 
than other people. Indeed, the America 
business man is very much of a philanf 
thropist. I am only saying that his social 
feeling is generally expressed outside hi 
circle of business activities and na 
inside. So he lives a double life: in bus 
ness he follows the code of profit, and a 
a human being he promotes’ the social 
welfare. It is the policy of not lettin 
your right hand know what your lef 
hand is doing. This is most unbusiness 
like. We have learnt to put more busines 
into our charities. It is far more im 
portant to put more social feeling int4 
our business. And as we do this, charit! 
will become less and less necessary. 
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Is It Time for God’s Intervention? 


Statement of Pope Pius XI. on the crisis is considered for THE REGISTER 


Pius XI., on July 12, said of the pres- 


| [ his latest message to the world, Pope 
ent economic and spiritual crisis: 


“The time is ripe for the interven- 

tion of God. History tells us again 
and again when men reached the low- 
est ebb and began to deny God, then 
was the moment when God mani- 
| fested himself and started the return 
| to better things.” 
_ The Editor of THE ReEcisterR asked a 
‘number of representative and recognized 
‘leaders of religious thought to express 
| their opinion of the Pope’s position. Three 
|questions were given, as follows: 


| 1. Is God manifesting himself now? 
2. Will he intervene? 


3. Are better times discernible? 


With a sense of fair proportion, the 
Editor invited twice as many theists as 
humanists to make their comment. Fol- 
‘lowing are the six responses which were 
\received. 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Author “The Problem of God’, Professor 
Philosophy, Boston University 


The God in whom I believe manifests 
himself at all times, although his presence 
can be discerned only by those who see 
long perspectives and whose faith carries 
them from the present to the eternal. 
Physical nature is part of the very life 
of God. God is always present as a Sspir- 
jitual influence in the experience of human 
individuals and society. What then would 
it mean for such a God to intervene in 
a world in which he is already present? 
Yet, despite the dubious idea of “inter- 
vention”, there is a real truth back of the 
ords of Pope Pius XI. However low the 
ebb of human living, God is present. A 
eriod of economic, moral, and spiritual 
haos is not a token that the absent God 
will shortly become present; it is rather 
a token that the present God is bearing 
she suffering of his world. The God of my 
‘aith is always doing his divine best, even 
shough that best means a wretched Cross 
for him and for us. Times like ours are 
not an indication that God will soon be- 
stir himself from indifference; they are 
rather a promise that new life can come 
yut of death, just as the Waster faith fol- 
lowed the darkness of Calvary. Suffering 
may be a means of growth; no earthly 
svil is an insuperable barrier to faith. 

f pre Pope speaks of “the return to 
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better things”. We all long for better 
things, and would be glad to accept them 
should God intervene to bestow them upon 
a suffering world. But however much 
we may long for these better things, very 
few of us are willing to endure hardship 
for them. Bearing the Cross is no more 
popular now than it was in the ancient 
Roman Empire. Yet there have always 
been heroic souls who have been willing 
to suffer abuse now in order that they 
may help bring to pass a better future. 
Truly better times—economically, socially, 
religiously—will come as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of human-beings are willing 
to labor and to suffer for the hope of the 
divine order. Indeed, any willingness to 
labor and suffer, however mistaken it may 
be, is on the road to God if it be sincere. 
No one can deny that there is a world- 
wide revival of sincere laboring and suf- 
fering for what is honestly believed to 
be a better order. The Fascism of Italy 
and of Germany as well as the Commu- 
nism of Russia is labor and suffering of 
this sort. Such movements are reaching 
toward the divine blindly and uncon- 
sciously; but they care, and they hope. 
Mistaken as they are in many of their 
theories, false as is their view of God, 
I venture to believe that they are nearer 
to the will of God than is the cynical 
hopelessness that pervades so much of 
politics and of religion in our America. 
Better times will come when men earn- 
estly desire to pay the price of doing 
God’s will. 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


Minister First Unitarian Society, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


I cannot understand how the Pope ar- 
rives at the conclusion that God has 
always intervened at times of great 
human need, and thereby expects him to 
reach down and lift us out of the present 
muddle. No reputable historian talks like 
this. Such a statement is not only un- 
warranted but exceedingly dangerous, be- 
cause it numbs man’s determination and 
effort to extricate himself. 

I have no particularinterest now in prov- 
ing or disproving the existence of God, but 
as the modern science of history unrolled 
before us the record of the race which was 
once encrusted with miracles and divine 
intrusions, it became a plain, natural 
chronicle of man’s follies and wisdom, his 
crimes and virtues. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of years were spent by primitive 


by six prominent leaders in religion 


man in stumbling through the horrors of 
Savagery toward the threshold of civiliza- 
tion. Then this civilization was so imper- 
fect and contained so many barbaric 
ideas, that pain and misery were still the 
lot of millions. And now, through the 
greed of individuals and the lack of social 
control of our highly organized and com- 
plicated modern life, we find ourselves in 
the depths of misery and despair. So far 
as we can see, there was no help from 
God in it and no such help should be ex- 
pected today. We do better to put our 
energies into the construction of individ- 
ual moral integrity and a saner arrange- 
ment of our human affairs. 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


Author “The Quest of the Ages’, Professor 
Comparative Religion, University of 
Chicago 


By virtue of his exalted office, His Holi- 
ness the Pope is the best qualified of 
mortals to get news from Heaven. If he 
says God is about to intervene to save a 
suffering world, he puts God to the test. 
Unbelievers should be the most eager for 
that demonstration. In our age the theo- 
logical advocates of God’s existence and 
efficacy in human affairs have made such 
a sorry showing that it is about time God 
did something. 

But of course he will not, any more 
than he has in the past. The human 
family, driven by desire and sustained 
by hope, will grope its blundering way 
out of the present chaos and then the 
theologians will point out to us that this 
was God’s way of leading us. If godless 
Russia should succeed in showing the 
world how to achieve the long-desired 
cultural cooperative commonwealth, we 
should be told that this was God’s strange 
way of working out his mysterious pur- 
poses. How many times haye the author- 
itative interpreters of the will of God 
damned the very things which later inter- 
preters have pointed to as clear evidence 
of the footprints of God in history! The 
demonstration of the intervention of God 
after the event is very easy, and utterly 
unconvincing. If God’s spokesmen were 
not so often wrong in their advice regard- 
ing human affairs, if they had not so 
often ranged themselves as enemies of 
the things which resulted in human wel- 
fare, it would be easier to believe that 
fod is interested in having man know 
what his will is. It might be possible to 
believe that he does exist and does take 
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a hand in human history, even though a 
candid survey of the march of events 
might make it difficult to believe that he 
was very wise or very good. 

I do not expect any intervention. I have 
known too intimately too many of the 
gods of history to expect anything from 
the God of Catholic Christianity. Man’s 
hope of better things depends at last upon 
the intelligence, courage and kindness of 
men. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


First Unitarian Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Minister 


God is always manifesting himself, but 
not in the way the Pope would have us 
believe. His is not a “part-time job” nor 
a ‘“geasonal occupation’. Wasn’t it 
Thoreau who expressed the thought that 
God is not neuter: not to be called upon 
only when men are in trouble? Well, God 
himself does not wait until mankind is 
spiritually and materially down and out 
before he bestirs himself to call upon 
them to quit themselves like men. 

True, God can manifest himself only 
as men and women are willing to bear 
witness to him, but he is always mani- 
festing himself in millions of his children, 
wherever they are struggling against odds 
for new truths, greater goodness, and 
larger beauty. 

Will he intervene today or tomorrow? 
He will not, nor has he ever, in the sense 
in which I imagine the Pope conceives, 
for God is no respecter of persons, nor 
is he partial to this or that individual or 
chureh or nation or time in history. His 
laws are perfect, converting the soul. He 
is not converted from indifference to inter- 
vention by temporary conditions among 
men. The only intervention needed is for 
men of spiritual insight and moral cour- 
age to come between wrongs and rights 
and persuade more and more people to 
choose the latter. 

The whole picture which comes to mind 
when the word “intervention” is used re- 
garding God and his children is so out-of- 
date and so discredited by knowledge and 
morals that, although one may “see” it in 
imagination it is impossible to “think” it 
in fact. 

The Pope speaks of God as having, at 
times when men have reached low ebb 
in the tide of life, ‘‘started the return to 
better things’. Rather, at such times men 
have started an advance toward better 
things. Today, the better things are visible 
on the horizon: the better times are dis- 
cernible. Men are hearkening to the voice 
of God, even though they may not recog- 
nize it as his. There is little crying of 
“Lord! Lord!” but they are seeking to do 
the will in almost every field of human 
relations. Whether the motive comes from 
the punishment of adversity or from sheer 
idealism, the fact remains that the mo- 
tives of men are for and toward better 
times; not merely in a wider distribution 
of earned wealth, but of those things be- 
yond price, healthier bodies, more open 
minds, more sensitized consciences, and 
religious natures less interested in dying 
gods and their doings and more occupied 
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with the Living God who expects the co- 
operation of men. 
True, many today deny God. But, in so 


doing usually they are denying a god- 
concept deserving of denial. Many are 
loose morally. But, in so being usually 


they have lost old artificial sanctions for 
conduct and have yet to learn the con- 
tinuous sanctions therefor. Many are tem- 
porarily blinded to wisdom by the sudden 
flashes of scientific knowledge. But the 
results of the revolution of man’s out- 
look on the universe and inlook on him- 
self, which began now many decades ago; 
—the results of the revulsion of feeling 
to the nationalism which gave us the war, 
and to the economic system which landed 
us in the present slough ;—are discernible 
and, although still distant in their com- 
pleteness, those whose spiritual and moral 


The Greatest Need 


Is Love 


H. K. ESTABROOK 


Nineteen thirty-two 

And still as ever, 

Or yet more than ever, 

In families, nations, world, 

We need understanding, 
Sympathy, appreciation ; 

And the greatest need is love. 


eyesight is good can get the right per- 
spective on them, and they pronounce 
them good. 

So, not God but man, by the help of 
God, is manifesting himself and inter- 
vening between the evils of the past and 
the good of a better day. 


ROY WOOD SELLARS 


Author “Religion Coming of Age”, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Uniwersity of Michigan 


The statement by Pope Pius XI. to the 
American pilgrims in Vatican City ex- 
presses, beyond doubt, the sincere hope 
and expectation of a theistic religious 
leader. The Roman Catholic has never 
been a deist with a God apart from the 
universe. His has been an interfering 
deity, one who kept his eye on the course 
of events, ready to intervene when the 
time was ripe. God was conceived in terms 
of king, statesman, and general. 

If I were a theist I would prefer such 
a God. A fainéant God can scarcely 
awaken more respect than a weak and 
policyless king or president. Like a good 
pragmatist with the will to believe I 
would say, “This kind of God or none.” 

But note the implications. The theist 
erects an hypothesis which leads him to 
a philosophy of history. Such a God must 
manifest himself in human affairs. But 
what are the marks of his manifestation? 
The religious historian begins to re-edit 
Secular history. It is an old story. His- 
torians long ago rebelled against Bossuet 
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and his like. To the secular historian sug 
purposeful history with its dispensatio | 
seemed childish and full of fables. An 
shall we in this age of anthropolo 
ecology, geography, economic determinis} 
with its insight into the massiveness ¢ 
cultural movement, resort to the theist) 
philosophy of history? History is as el 
likely as biology to consider theism e} 
planatory. But, if the consequences of 
hypothesis cannot be verified, what is th 
logical fate of that hypothesis? | 
Since, therefore, I find it impossible {| 
discern unambiguous marks of theistic coy 
trol in history I am compelled to answe| 
the first two questions, Is God manifes} 
ing himself now? and Will he interveng 
in the negative. I fear that mankind wi 
have to save itself. 
But are better times discernible? M 
reply is, that better times are possib 
They are possible if we act intelligent] 
and apply to our complex and muddle 
affairs even the wisdom that the soci 
sciences have achieved. What is needeé 
is a little more human imagination f 
life here and now. Let the theist join wit 
the humanist in the task of social recoj 


struction. They can have a comma 
human goal: a vigorous and intelligex 
society. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMA 


Author “Issues of Life’, Professor Phi- | 
losophy of Religion, University of Chicago 


God is present and operative in tH} 
world. When we live together in the rig}} 
way, all the precious values of life ajj 
generated in our associated living—frien4 
ship, love, deep rich sentiments, aspirj] 
tions, vision, art, science, beauty in mani 
forms, economic goods. The generatid 
and increase of these precious values 
the work of God. When we meet certa4| 
requirements and follow certain pri 
cedures this process of associated liviri} 
brings forth great goods beyond our plani| 
or purposes. 

God will intervene when we meet t 
required conditions and follow the | 
quired procedures. That is to say, wh 
we live together in the right way, th) 
creative power at work in our midst wil 
bring forth the great blessings. In tim 
of great and widespread distress, peop] 
often take thought of how better to liv 
together and thus meet the requiremen 
so that God functions in our midst moj 
fully. For that reason and in that sens 
only, is it true that when “men reache| 
the lowest ebb and began to deny Goll 
then was the moment when God ma 
fested himself and started the return 
better things”. 

“If ye abide in me, and my wor 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, a 
it shall be done unto you. ... This is m4 
commandment that ye love one another) 
—John 15 :17,12. Better times are discer 
ible if, and only if, men have reached t 
point where they sincerely, devotedly a 
intelligently seek out those adjustmen 
to one another which are required f 
the creative power of associated livin 
to bring forth the great and unimagine 
goods which it can and will produce. 
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Letter from Europe 


Aveo HORN 


Correspondent of True RrarsTer 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 

O EVENT in the United States in 

a long while has caused so great 

a sensation in Hngland or created 
so widespread an interest as that aroused 
by the kidnaping and murder of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s child. One important news- 
paper, circulating over one million copies 
daily, published contributions from some 
of our leading public men, giving their 
answers to the question, “What yould you 
do, if you were Governor of a prison in 
charge of the murderer, supposing a mob 
‘attempted to break in and lynch the 
‘prisoner?’ Most of the replies revealed 
the typically English horror of mob rule, 
‘but a few argued that lynching was 
justifiable. 


Crime 


In these discussions there emerges a 

‘gense of relief that our narrower frontiers 
‘of the sea make the control and punish- 
-ment of crime in England a far less diffi- 
cult matter than in America, with its 
wide spaces and open state boundaries. 
/We feel that your police administration 
‘is faced continually with a much harder 
task than ours, owing to the very different 
‘conditions prevailing. 
English cities and counties maintain 
‘separate police forces, but these are all 
under the supreme authority of the “Wome 
| Office” in London. A general alarm system 
‘has been set up for the control of crimi- 
‘nals of the modern type who use auto- 
mobiles. England has been divided into 
‘five areas, from various points of which 
‘patrol cars are sent on the demand of 
‘any chief constable, to control the roads 
‘by which escape might be made. This or- 
ganization has been very successful in 
tracking law-breakers. In one recent case 
leighteen police cars were posted within 
| twenty minutes of the commission of the 
‘eyime. In one hour the bandit’s car was 
‘found abandoned, and within two hours 
‘the criminals were arrested. Fortunately, 
‘crimes of violence and robbery on a large 
'seale are comparatively rare in Wngland. 
(Our criminals are more often embezzlers 
‘when they are men of education, or else 
'men of low grade who rob houses, pref- 
‘erably in the absence of the occupants. 
‘The motor bandit is a new and still un- 
‘common phenomenon here. 

A sensational trial of another kind re- 
cently occupied the attention of an Eng- 
‘lish court for twenty-six days. A clergy- 
/man was accused and found guilty of a 
‘long series of acts of misconduct, which 
i revealed a character far outpassing in 
i depravity that of the fictitious Elmer 
‘Gantry. The public interest in this trial 
has been all the greater because the gen- 
/ eral standard of conduct among our 
| clergy is very high. The peculiar relation- 
| ship of the established Church of England 
' to the State makes a public trial neces- 
“sary. In that ehureh a clergyman holds 
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his benefice for life, and can be displaced 
for grave reasons only after legal process. 
In a few rare cases has a parish of the 
Church of England the right to appoint 
its own minister, and never the right of 
dismissal. The appointment is made by 
the patron: usually a landowner, a bishop, 
or a government department. In every 
ease removal, except by voluntary resig- 
nation, necessitates a trial before the 
courts. 


Registered 


A suecessful revolution is always an 
evolution quickened by intelligence and 
will—Waldo Frank. 


The full spirit of fraternity is the only 
thing that will save the world. 
—Lloyd George. 


Place a radiant, alert-minded human 
being in the most untoward environment, 
and he will find it replete with interest 
and inspiration—Lewis H. Chrisman. 


I cannot, at the moment, think of a 
single human activity outside religious 
worship which has not recently been con- 
demned by some indignant prelate or bel- 
ligerent church council.—A. P. Herbert. 


If history teaches one lesson more 
clearly than any other it is that the fall 
of great empires was due not so much 
to moral corruptions as to the extrava- 
gant and overwhelming mismanagement 


of their finances.—The Bishop of Durham. 


Bishops 

The connection of the Church of Eng- 
land with the State has other surprising 
results. In the appointment of its bishops 
the church has no voice. They are chosen 
by the King on what is called the advice, 
but what is really the instruction of the 
Government of the day. The recent ap- 
pointment of a new Bishop of Chester 
illustrates the working of this system. 
The appointment has been given to the 
retiring headmaster of one of our leading 
public schools. The new bishop is a man 
of learning, but he is entirely without 
experience of parish work, having been 
a schoolmaster all his life. This is only 
one of many instances that could be given 
of a condition of affairs which causes 
grave dissatisfaction among the clergy, 
and to a large extent nullifies the religious 
influence of the bishops. They are, indeed, 
social and political personages, rather 
than religious guides. 

The state establishment of religion in 
Bngland has not prevented the growth of 
the Free Churches, or Nonconformists, 
who in their various groups, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
and others, together equal in number the 
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membership of the Church of England. It 
should be remembered also, that the Free 
Churches are all self-supporting, while 
the Church of England is richly endowed 
by the State. English Free Churchmen 
feel that this connection of church and 
state is harmful to religion, that a court 
of law should not be invoked to decide 
the removal of a pastor; that political in- 
fluence should not determine appointments 
to high ecclesiastical office; and that Par- 
liament is not the right body to decide 
what forms of worship should be used in 
the churches. 


St. Gall 


The meetings of the International Con- 
of Religion at Geneva, Boston. 
Paris and in other centers, so ably or- 
ganized by the late Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, left with us much inspiration and 
many stirring memories. It is therefore 
very regrettable that the Conference 
planned to take place this year at St. 
Gall, Switzerland, could not be held. Two 
years ago the Congress was reorganized 
on a more permanent basis, aS the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom. World economic conditions made the 
meetings impossible this year. Few visi- 
tors could have been expected to attend 
from Europe or America. A group of offi- 
cial delegates has met at St. Gall during 
August, when Dr. L. C. Cornish and other 
representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention conferred with a number of 
leaders of the liberal churches of Europe. 

Dr. Cornish was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm at a reception held in his honor by 
Unitarians and Free Christians at Hssex 


gress 


Hall, London, their headquarters in 
England. 
At Geneva the ideal of disarmament 


makes slow headway. Each government 
concerned desires to retain the form of 
armament considered most useful in its 
own peculiar circumstances. But progress 
is certainly being made towards the ac- 
ceptance of President Hoover’s proposal 
to reduce armaments by one-third. The 
leader of the British Labor Party has 
voiced in Parliament his conviction that 
reduction by one-half should be achieved. 
Wickham Steed very pointedly said that 
the question for the conference is: “What 
is the lawful function of armaments in 
a world that has, by solemn international 
treaty, renounced war?” 


Cancelation 


The Lausanne Conference on Repara- 
tions and War Debts has been brought 
to a conclusion by a much-discussed 
agreement between the Powers concerned. 
In effect the decisions mean that the 
European Governments will wipe out 
their mutual indebtedness if their debts 
owing to the United States are remitted. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the British Premier, 
has stated that no pledge had been given 
on behalf of the United States, but that 
he believed no country in the world has a 
greater desire to help in the re-establish- 
ment of confidence and prosperity. 
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There is little doubt that a large ma- 
jority of English people would like to 
pay our debts, even if we are not to be 
paid. “Honesty is the best policy”, is no 
empty form of words among us. We be- 
lieve in financial probity, and would see 
it practiced between nations as between 
individuals. But our political and financial 
leaders are strenuously persuading us that 
debt-cancelation is a necessary step on the 
road to financial recovery. The people in 
Burope at the present time have little 
control over the political personalities 
raised to power by their votes or over 
the financial magnates who have the care 
of our savings. Democratic forms of goy- 
ernment survive, but in a large part of 
Wurope the people have no effective voice 
in the conduct of affairs. 


India 


While democratic government seems to 
be decaying in Hurope, the demand for 
it in India, where its growth is recent 
and not indigenous, steadily increases in 
force. The Indian Franchise Committee 
has recommended the granting of the vote 
to thirty-six million persons, including 
six million women—fourteen per cent. of 
the total population, and forty per cent. 
of the adult males. This seems a meagre 
concession to those accustomed to the idea 
of citizen franchise, but it is an enormous 
advance over anything previously known 
in India. Many reasons are given against 
the proposal to extend the franchise, 
among them being the great proportion 
of illiterates in India, and the difficulty 
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of conducting elections in a vast number 
of primitive villages. 

The agitation against British rule in 
India continues, but it has been modified 
by the greater firmness of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with acts of violence. The 
extremely regrettable riots in Bombay, 
which cost the lives of 213 persons, were 
not directed against the British, but re- 
sulted from the long-standing hatred be- 
tween Mohammedans and Hindus. It is 
hard to realize the intensity of this feel- 
ing. Apart from the strong hand of the 
British military forces it would often 
lead to slaughter on a large scale. 

Miss Sorabji, the most prominent Indian 
woman lawyer, recently contributed an 
article to The London Times in which she 
discussed American views on India. She 
mentioned several instances of misrepre- 
sentation of Indian affairs. One of these 
was a statement made by an Indian lec- 
turer in a broadcast in New York, justify- 
ing the murder of a British official on the 
ground “that he authorized British police 
to outrage Indian women”. This statement 
she declared was a dastardly lie. 

Speaking on Indian affairs in London, 
Sir S. Hoare maintained -the high in- 
tegrity of the British Government in 
India. He said, “During 150 years the 
members of the Indian Civil Service have 
set up a record. They have given India 
such justice as the Hast has never known 
before. They have saved India from the 
appalling calamity of famine. They have 
attempted, not without success, to develop 
rural life and save the cultivator from 
the rapacity of the money-lender.” 


Soon Others Joined 


Experience of an unemployed minister 


Following is the major part of a 
letter not intended for publication 
which deserves every reader’s atten- 
tion. It is from a Unitarian minister. 


EFORE leaving Boston, I had an ex- 
B perience that I think will interest 

you. It was on Saturday afternoon, 
June 11. I have been interested in the 
crowds of men on Boston Common, most 
of whom are, of course, unemployed. I 
decided that I wanted to get somewhat 
acquainted with them, and on this after- 
noon I mixed with the crowds around the 
band stand. Soon I had opportunity to 
join in the conversation of two men who 
were condemning ministers and churches. 
One was a Jew, the other a man of New 
Hngland stock from Gloucester. Both were 
unemployed, both were near-communists. 
We chatted about religion, unemployment, 
communism. Naturally, I could agree with 
them in much, and also disagree with 
them, but always I was sympathetic, and 
I could talk with a real understanding of 
their problems. 

Soon others joined, including two or 
three fanatical communists. One some- 
what wild-eyed chap started to rail 
against religion, and condemned clergy- 
men as mere parasites. Religion, he said, 
is all bunk. I admitted that much that 
goes by the name of religion is bunk, and 


that some clergymen are parasites,—but 
not all. Some clergymen, I said, are stu- 
dents and teachers of science. “Impos- 
sible’, he said, “because there is nothing 
in common between science and religion.” 

Fortunately, I was able to convince the 
group that I knew something about both 
religion and science. The same man began 
to rail against the idea of God. He was 
an atheist. I admitted that the kind of 
God that he was condemning deserved 
all he had to say against him. Someone 
asked for my idea of God. I mentioned 
flowers, trees, clouds, sun, planets, and 
stars,—‘‘I see a universe that works as 
one, and in the universe there is power, 
order, harmony, beauty, life. There must 
be intelligence, too. This did not happen 
by chance. The power that governs this 
universe I worship as God. I do not know 
what this power is, and I do not attempt 
to define it, but I recognize it, and I try 
to understand it as best I can.” 

Of course there could not be any com- 
prehensive statements, but just the throw- 
ing out of suggestions. There were inter- 
ruptions. There has to be give and take 
when you mix with a crowd like this. 
But the group was interested, and they in- 
sisted, against interruptions, that I be 
heard. The subject of Russia came up. 
The fate of Christianity in Russia was 
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mentioned. I was prepared to say som 
things about communism (even in fava 
of communism) that the communist 
present did not seem to know. I explaine 
what had happened to Christianity if 
Russia, and admitted that it was at 
for, and that the Christianity tha 
they had in Russia deserved to be cr 


for. But I think I nonplussed the co 
munists when I pointed out that thi 
Russian communists are actually worl 
ing out a religion of their own. But 
agreed that there is such a thing as | 
religion that can be defined in terms q 
human welfare. | 
I can’t tell all that was said, nor cal 
I remember all, but this shows the hig} 
points. I spent about an hour with thos 
men. It would have been a simple matte 
to gather a considerable audience, ha| 
I but got up on a bench and raised : 
voice. But I had no permit to hold 
meeting, and I had no intention of ge 
ting the police down on me. Besides 
simply wanted to talk with some of them 
man to man. In that hour’s conversatioy 
impromptu and unplanned as it all wai 
I think I gave more, and I know I gc 
more out of it, than can be said of am 
church service I have ever conducted 
The service I conducted at —————, thi 
next day, was an empty formality in com 
parison. There I found only a sterile rd 
spectability ; on Boston Common I foun} 
life in the crude, minds perplexed an 
bewildered, but a life that is in motio 
and that motion may rise into a tidal 
wave. I found some real men ther# 
limited in education and outlook, bul 
intelligent within their environment. 
distant respectability sees in those me 
nothing but “bums”. I got close enoug} 
to them to respect them as human being} 
I received a compliment, too, and 
judge that one gets no compliments fro 
the crowd I talked with on the Commo 
unless one deserves them. Before || 
parted from my friends on the Commow 
two or three of them said, “We like val 
and we like what you said.” Then one 
them said, “I believe you are a minister 
I replied, “I did not intend to menti 
that, but I am a minister. I am in t 
same trouble you are in. I am a minist 
out of a job. So I am not living on peach 
and cream either.” There was a goo 


said, “Why don’t you get a hall som 
where and talk like this? You’ll have 
crowd.” That is something to think abo 
I have been “candidating” quite awhi 
and this is the first thing I have to sholl 
that looks like a “call”. It is a call wit} 
out salary or organization, and yet I ai 
wondering. | 

Hven if a minister may not pull loos 
from churches and start an independes| 
movement, he can occasionally mix wil 
such crowds as are to be found on Bost 
Common, and talk with real people, fag 
to face, and man to man, and do a lot «| 
good. As I read the synoptic gospels, th] 
Seems to be just the method that Jes 
followed, as he mingled with crowds an 
talked with people, until out of thoi 
crowds he found a group of men wk 
proved competent to carry on a gre 
work. 


| 
| 


| great public 


ye ‘his was the question which led Dr. 
and Mrs. Norbert Capek back to their 
“native land. He had been trained as a 
i Baptist minister, and in 1921 was living 
in New York. He and his devoted wife 
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Unitarian Work in Prague 


President Cornish of the A. U. A. writes of liberal 


religion in Czechoslovakia 


Continuing his visitations among 
the Unitarian and other liberal move- 
ments in Hurope, Dr. Cornish comes 
to Prague. So important is the growth 
and prospect there, that he has 
covered the significant phases in sev- 
eral letters of which the following is 
the first. 


| & UNDERSTAND the significance of 


our Unitarian work in Czechoslo- 

vakia, some knowledge of the history 
of the country is necessary. Briefly, 
Bohemia was long an independent country 
before she was conquered by Austria. 
Hungary never was conquered, but was 
federated with Austria, the Emperor of 
Austria becoming the King of Hungary. 
Until the end of the Austro-Hungarian 


Empire, Hungary enjoyed a large measure 


of autonomy. In Bohemia the contrary was 


' the case. The Bohemians, it is claimed, 
always were treated as a conquered people, 


and their government was managed for 


the advantage of Austria. How accurate 
this statement may be in detail I do not 


know, but there can be no denying that 


' kingcraft, or courtcraft, in eastern Europe, 
_ trapped out with all the titular splendor, 
has been about as much devised for the 
_welfare of the governed as has been the 


recent government of New York City. That 
such is the intense belief of the people here 


' there is no least doubt. 


we 


It will be readily understood then that 
when the Czechs in the World War were 
compelled to fight on behalf of their op- 


| pressors, they deserted by the thousand to 


the armies of the allies. President Masaryk 
organized many of these men into Czech 


| regiments, and this achievement, together 


with his many other services, led to his 


| pecoming President, a high office which 
he has filled with the greatest ability, and 


to which doubtless he will be re-elected as 


_ long as he lives. 


When Bohemia, Moravia, and the other 
provinces became the Republic of Czecho- 


| slovakia there were vast releases of public 
spirit. The present government is truly “of 


and by and for the people’. New schools 
and universities have been established, 
improvements have been 
made, and July 6, the anniversary of the 
burning of John Huss, patriot and martyr 
for religious freedom, has become the 


| chief national holiday, and it is celebrated 


with a passionate patriotism which is 
amazing to the pilgrim and cannot be 


exaggerated. Can this enthusiasm, this 


passion for freedom, political and intel- 
lectual, also become religious? 


_ determined if possible to organize the 


free spirit of the CGzech 
Unitarian movement. 

In passing, we remember that Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek were members of the Unita- 
rian church in Orange, N.J., when Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt was the minister. 

The American Unitarian Association, by 
a modest appropriation, made it possible 
for them to undertake the work in Prague. 
It began very simply in 1922 in the capital 
city. The first meeting, held in Dr. Capek’s 
apartment, was attended by fifteen per- 
sons. The interest grew. Larger gather- 
ings met in a hall, then in a church, 
formerly Roman Catholic and rented to 
the Unitarians by the city. The attendance 
increased. Often one thousand people 
stood on cold stone floors, for there were 
only a few seats and the church was 
wholly unheated. “The Unitarian Church 
of Czechoslovakia” was recognized by the 
State in 1930, as a public corporation, 
with an enrollment of two thousand mem- 
bers. The conditions and growth neces- 
sitated the purchase of a permanent build- 
ing. An ancient palace was secured, ad- 
mirably located in the heart of the old 
city. It is unique and should be more 
adequately described than is possible here. 
An early issue of THr RE@:sTER will print 
a description of this ancient fifteenth- 
century building and of the new edifice 
connected with it, and also the sermon 
preached by Dr. Capek at the dedication 
on July 5. 

What concerns us first is the work rather 
than its setting. Two meetings have been 
held on Sundays from autumn to summer 
in a hall disadvantageous in every way. 
The average attendance last year was six 
hundred persons. Tuesday evening meet- 
ings drew from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand persons. In the new building at- 
tendance may double. Religious instruc- 
tion is given by classes to two hundred 
young people from four to twenty years 
of age. The parents’ class numbers one 
hundred members. The Sunday school 
publishes its own paper called Usmer 
(Smile). A liberal religious monthly 
magazine Cesty a Oile (Ways and Aims) 
is sent to every part of the land and to 
the 260 ministers of the National Church. 


people into’ a 


cw 


There are organizations of all kinds. 
The Mlada Generance (Young Genera- 
tion) is much like our el IPs Te Wie Iba 
Prague it numbers 130 members. The Al- 
liance has 200 members. Twenty Sunday- 
school teachers meet on Thursday eve- 
nings. Lay preachers meet with Dr. Capek 
throughout the year. A new hymnology 
is being created. Some of the hymns and 
music written by Dr. Capek are sung and 
played throughout the country. Emphasis 
is laid on mental health. A clinic, con- 
ducted with the assistance of physicians, 
has helped hundreds of persons. This is 
an important part of the work, but it is 
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of course subordinate to the religious 
teaching. Briefiy described, it is similar 
to the work widely known twenty years 
ago as the Emmanuel Church Movement. 
The practice of medicine here leaves a 
need for this particular work in connec- 
tion with the church which does not con- 
tinue with us in America. 

There is much general instruction in 
classes of all kinds. This list of activ- 
ities could be greatly extended. Rightly 
to appraise them it is essential clearly to 
understand the aim, namely, to bring reli- 
gious freedom to a 


whole people now 
intellectually and politically free. 
Here is a list of branches, or new 


churches. At Kladno, service is held fort- 
nightly on Wednesday evenings. The at- 
tendance varies from 150 to 250 persons. 
At Rakovnik, Tuesday evening fortnightly 
meetings are held with attendance of 
about 150 persons. At Pilsen, monthly meet- 
ings bring out an attendance of 500. At 
Nymburk, about 90 persons meet fort- 
nightly. In Brunn, the capital city of 
Moravia, also in three other Moravian 
cities, Olomouc, Morarska Ostrara, and 
Sazava, meetings are held as often as 
Dr. Capek and his assistants can visit 
them. The attendance in these places aver- 
ages about 150 persons. 


ws 


For the three able men who work with 
Dr. Capek we have affection and every 
confidence. Karel Haspl was educated for 
four years in Berkeley, Calif. Vaclav 
Zizka received his training at the Man- 
chester School, connected with Man- 
chester University, England. Vaclav 
Rubes had special training in printing and 
theological courses. 

In the life of this great people the 
present time is comparable to the period 
of the Reformation, or perhaps better to 
a renaissance. Thought now is plastic. An 
extraordinary opportunity exists for ex- 
tending liberal religion in a land which 
was one of the first to give it a high and 
glorious expression. 

The aim is constantly before our work- 
ers. In ten years the Unitarian movement 
has won an honorable place in the na- 
tional life, and now includes very many 
intelligent persons. Two thousand people 
contribute. Many gifts are small (as the 
depression is here) but they are signifi- 
cant. Some of them, given for the new 
building, are indeed glorious examples. 
Let us at home realize that men and 
women went without food and needed 
clothing in order to give. This entire work 
in Czechoslovakia is made sacred by the 
aspiration and hope and labor of many 
men and women, and especially by the 
absolutely unselfish devotion of Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek. Their extraordinary abilities 
are well proven. More than this, their own 
unselfish, selfless enthusiasm, their high 
spirit, permeates their entire undertaking. 
I have full confidence that ‘The Unita- 


rian Church of Czechoslovakia” will 
greatly serve this nation. 
Louis C. CORNISH, 


The Unitarian Building, 
PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
July 12, 1932. 
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Out of Buchmanism 


HAT IS NOW CALLED the Oxford Group 

\X / is the movement begun more than a decade 

ago by Frank D. Buchman for the conver- 
sion of sinners among the educated, socially favored, 
and cultivated people who were not active in the 
churches nor interested in the conventional revival- 
istic methods. 

For several years the influence of Buchmanism 
extended among the colleges in this country, and 
the academic influence is still predominant. The 
technique of Dr. Buchman was to keep detached 
from the churches and to hold house parties under 
pleasant auspices. Careful regard was paid to the 
social status of the guests. They met in congenial 
surroundings, and for several days these men and 
women, most of them of college age, would join in 
an open confessional and an experience meeting. 

Testimonies of transformed and reconstructed 
lives soon followed the first stage of most candid 
disclosures of personal frailties and sins, some of 
which were so intimate as to arouse strong opposi- 
tion. The whole business was severely condemned 
by many religious leaders because of alleged path- 
ological tendencies, and for a while it looked as 
though Buchmanism would be in cclipse. It sur- 
vived, however, and its members grew. The meetings 
were less self-conscious exhibitions, and the appar- 
ent belief among the enthusiasts that their method 
of converting the soul was superior to any other was 
purged away. Young men and women gave them- 
selves to the movement without pay. Somehow they 
received enough money to keep them going, and 
they went into all the world ,—to Europe, to South 
Africa, to India, and especially to England. In Ox- 
ford the response to the principle of surrender to 
God and Jesus Christ was remarkable. Great meet- 
ings were held. The press told the story with pic- 
tures. Students, dons and professors were moved 
to a new way of life. From the university the spirit 
went out to the church. It was in England, we be- 
lieve, that the first real ecclesiastical backing was 
given. Bishops and parsons of the Church of. Eng- 
land gave their blessing. Over here, the ministers 
had been unfriendly, except in several notable in- 
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stances. But now all that was changed. In the Epi) 
copal Church there are scores of rectors who hay} 
gone into the group, and there is nothing, we al) 
assured, which one may find to criticize in ari 
phase of the meetings. Both the manners and tl 
methods are proper. 

A meeting in a college community during tli) 
summer attracted a large number of wholeso 
cultivated, and repr esentative people. Six speakel 
brought their witness of the power of God in thei} 
lives. If there was UE, akin to the feelinf 


hearer hesitate to approve, for fear of pharisaisi 
this note was less considerable than a new emphas' 
on what we may call the social outlook of the grouq 

That was no part of the early days of Buchma 
ism. In the beginning the individual and his pe 
sonal sins, such as contentious pride, drink, lus 
and general worthlessness, and the joyous salvatio 
from them all by surrender to God, was the who 
interest. Men and women joined with high dedic 
tion. This socializing advance is bound to make 
profound change in the movement. It is one thin 
to carry on a religious revival which deals with th} 
indisputable fruits of the spirit in the inner life ¢ 
the individual. There is no disagreement about wha 
makes a good personal life. It is quite another thin 
to bring to bear the principles of religion upon th 
vast controversial issues of national, economic 
political, and world affairs. As soon as one pe 
from the elemental moralities and the basic spi} 
itual principles to the application of them to suc] 
complicated problems as those which harass th 
world today, one gets into a place which is almos 
fatal to a strong solidarity of religious thought an 
action. The great religious bodies, like “Roma | 
Catholicism, Christian Science, and genuine Funda 
mentalism, owe their power 0 their dogmatic auf 
thority and agreement. The Oxford Group is e 
tirely orthodox’ in its theory of God and of salve 
tion. But it cannot possibly bring all of its fo! 
lowers to agreement on, let us say, the League o 
Nations, prohibition, the economic system, dis| 
armament, marriage and divorce, and a hundre 
other inescapable interests upon which religio 
impinges. 

jither the Oxford Group must keep to a per 
sonal basis in religion, leaving its members to thei 
separate views on the wider issues of life, or it mus 
be overcome by differences on these social subject 
and thus pass away altogether. 


Japan Is Displeased 


APAN IS DISPLEASED with the address o: 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson on th 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. His utterance is an exce 
lent history of the usefulness of the Pact in th« 

preservation of the peace of the world, with a con 
crete application of its function in the Sino 
Japanese conflict which has disturbed all of the 
nations. 

The Japanese statesmen are excited and offende 
that Mr. Stimson should have directly referred t 
their country’s action in Manchuria and Shangha 
in such terms as to condemn Japan in effect; ever 
more objectionable is the virtual prejudgment 0 
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the case, according to .- Japanese opinion, especially 
since the United States joined with the Council of 
the League of Nations in setting up a commission 
now investigating the situation in order to deter- 
mine Japan’s responsibility. This country is repre- 
sented by a member of the commission, which is 
going to report its findings September 15. 

Why should the Secretary, who had an initiating 
part in the setting up of the commission, speak 
about the subject ‘until the commission report is 
made public? There is nothing to justify his pre- 
mature expression. 

A careful reading of Mr. Stimson’s review of 
what has occurred between China and Japan leaves 
one with a clear and accurate impression of the 
facts. The intimations are inescapable that Japan 
is at fault, that she cannot go against world 
opinion, and that she must come, with all other 
nations, to recognize that there is a concert of 
moral opinion in this case which it would be dis- 
astrous for Japan to disregard. Not in direct words 
are these things stated, but the meaning is 
unmistakable. 

We cannot tell why Mr. Stimson spoke so boldly, 
and we have no disposition to criticize him; his 
conduct of his great office, probably the most poten: 
tial for good in the world today, has been of ¢ 
high order. The feeling is strong, nevertheless, that 
it would have been wiser at this time if no direct 
reference had been made to Japan. When the report 
of the commission is published we may properly 
expect to know the attitude of the United States. 
If it should be a report less unfavorable to Japan 
than this Government deems right, it would be time 
enough to say so. Such is the Japanese attitude. 

Unless there are factors in the situation of which 
we are ignorant, it does seem to us Japan, which 
bis virtually on international trial, has a right to 
expect no interference directly or indirectly with 
the process of inquiry. That is a simple matter 
‘which commends itself to the sense of fairness, and 
it is particularly desirable, in the present grave 
‘possibilities in the Far East, for all parties to 
-ayoid the slightest impolitic word or action. 

Any position taken by the United States has an 
lincaleulably great effect among the nations. We 
are the world’s balance of power. Our detachment 
‘from formal membership in the League of Nations 
intensifies the force of every word our Government 
‘speaks. Thus far our leadership in the Japanese 
affair has commended itself to all other countries 
except Japan. Probably we have been more in- 
finential than the League itself. We ought to exer- 
tise the greatest restraint in our delicate and far- 
reaching association with other countries. We can 
be gentle because we are strong. 

Japan is under reproof for what she has done. 
Whatever may be the judgment of the commission, 
‘one thing is certain. She cannot defy the world. 


That day is past for any power. Mr. Stimson has 
expressed the best moral sentiment of the new order 
lm which we live. We hope that the commission’s 
report will be so persuasive by its presentment of 
the facts in Manchuria and Shanghai that Japan 
will see that her best interests lie in a cooperative 
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disposition. She may have sincere confidence that 
what the United States desires, and the League of 
Nations, is her well-being no less than the peace and 
comity of all peoples. Ther e isa certain overtone in 
the consideration of this erisis which cheers the 
heart of the patriot who is also a citizen of the 
world. 


“Unparalleled Economic Calamity” 
RESIDENT HOOVER has spoken clearly and 
amply in his speech accepting the renomination 
for the Presidency. 
had three y 


He declares that we have 
ears of “unpari illeled economic ¢al- 
amity”. There is a review in justification of his ad- 
ministration through these historic days, and a 
pledge of faithfulness to continue his duty of pre- 
serving the ideals and institutions of the United 
States. 

Obviously, Mr. Hoover eg ee no change 
in our present economic system and structure. He 
adheres to the prevailing capitalistic ideology. It 
is his conviction that nothing is essentially wrong 
with our principles of competitive individualism. 
This philosophy is still the ideal of America, he 
declares, and what he conceives to be the country’s 
lovalty to it he exemplifies in the highest degree. 

We disagree with this philosophy, which is not 
peculiar to Mr. Hoover. The “unparalleled economic 

calamity” demands in all good reason unparalleled 
modification of our devastating acquisitive business 
practice. It is the plain duty of a journal interested 
in ethical and human values above all the things 
and goods in the world, to oppose those ideas which 
have wrought unparalleled ills upon the people. 
We do not believe we can continue the practice of 
our present economic principles without even more 
appalling disaster. 

Our readers are familiar with the growth of 
sentiment toward a cooperative society in which 
private gain will be subservient to public good. 
This is no impracticable dream ; it is a living neces- 
sity. There is no reason for us to expect any lasting 
means of improvement by titanic governmental 
relief measures, willful manipulation of stocks by 
the market, artificial respiration in industry, and 
such transient expedients. We live in the last 
days of a world which must be born again. 

It is not to be expected that either of the great 
parties will give us this new birth. That is quite 
as true of the Democrats as it is of the Republicans. 
We cannot see the least difference between them in 
fundamentals. They differ only in emphasis or 
degree. Mr. Roosevelt will soon enlighten us for his 
part. Our eyes look up to higher hopes. The change 
will come by force of living conditions. The de- 
mands of the people are inarticulate but neverthe- 
less eloquent. No man professing religion sincerely 
ean do less than move on a higher level than that 
of partisan interest, though he may vote for Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt. To be an American today 
means an obligation of intelligent social morality 
superior to that which we can fulfill in the limits 
of practical polities. 
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BOOKS 


The Art of Art 


The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of the light 
of letters, is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity—nothing can 
make up for excess, or for the lack of definiteness. 

—Wa tt Wuitman, Leaves of Grass. 


Ante-Bellum Internationalism 

DEVELOPMENT oF THH Pwhacw IpwpA. By Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. Boston: The Plimp- 
ton Press. 


With all the emphasis that there is 
today on internationalism, some of us are 
apt to forget that the peace movement is 
by no means a recent development, and 
this collection of the scattered addresses 
and ‘writings of Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, for many years the secretary of 
the American Peace Society, renders a 
very real service in giving us the back- 
ground of the peace movement in the 
United States. Almost equally important 
is the introduction by that veteran of the 
peace movement, Edwin D. Mead, who not 
only emphasizes Dr. Trueblood’s contribu- 
tion, but gives a brief but adequate ac- 
count of the history of the movement in 
America from 1915 until the War. 

Dr. Trueblood’s own contributions are of 
many kinds, ranging all the way from a 
scholarly discussion of international arbi- 
tration and the Hague Conferences to a 
two-minute address on John G. Whittier. 
Among the significant articles, it is good 
to find “The Coming of Peace—A Christ- 
mas Meditation”, which was originally 
printed in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
December 26, 1896. 

This staunch advocate of disarmament 
had the true gift of prophecy. Speaking in 
1895 in regard to disarmament, he says, 
“In the matter of the Navy, we are going 
steadily astray, and no one can prophecy 
where the evil will stop. Now that the 
work has been commenced, the war 
spirits, the alarmists, the imitators among 
us will never be satisfied until the United 
States navy is as large as that of England, 
and then the ery will be raised, as it is 
now continually raised in Wngland, that 
we must have a fleet of warships twice 
as numerous as that of any other nation.” 

Dr. Trueblood was a Quaker, and in 
many ways the most interesting articles 
have to do with William Penn and the 
peace ideal which he developed. Of equal, 
if not of greater importance, however, are 
Dr. Trueblood’s discussions of the fune- 
tions of arbitration and the results of the 
Hague Conferences. While his optimistic 
view of the value of arbitration alone has 
scarcely been borne out by history, there 
is a staunch faith in cooperation which 
the peace movement needs as much now 
as in his own day. 

In the face of difficulties and disap- 
pointments of the present we need the 
courage and optimism of this early 
crusader, He was among that group of 


men who have labored, and whatever ac- 
complishments are being made today are 
largely the result of the fruits of his 
labor, and those who were associated 
with him in the generations that have 
passed, BR. O..D; 


Does Progress Progress? 

THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: An Enquiry into 
Its Origin and Growth, By J. B. Bury. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Every great religion is a philosophy of 
history. ‘Karma’, Providence and the 
Fall, the Greek “Moira” and “cycles”, 
medieval dispensations and doom, and 
Progress are such philosophies. Now that 
the idea of Progress has made history, its 
history can be written. Will it become 
history in turn, and if so, what will take 
its place? 

The reader of Professor Bury’s book 
will be surprised to see how much of his 
own intellectual equipment can be organ- 
ized under the conception of progress. He 
will also be enabled to suspect its utility 
as a guiding principle of thought, and 
like a Fundamentalist in danger of losing 
God, will come by the materials for orig- 
inal and important spiritual experience. 

Not until the theory of Evolution was 
established by Darwin did the theory of 
Progress reach completeness. From Roger 
Bacon to Descartes the preliminary con- 
ditions for the emergence of the idea were 
fulfilled: Authority was challenged, De- 
generation rejected, Value set on earthly 
existence, Reason enthroned, Science 
funded with invariant law. Great thinkers 
set about to discover a law for universal 
history. Providence capitulating, Science 
consenting, Law enabling, men construed 
history and themselves as prosecuting a 
slow movement in a desirable direction 
through indefinite time toward the goai of 
perfect happiness. They have acted on the 
idea so consistentiy that scientific sociol- 
ogy has been written in terms of it. But 
now that the idea has become complete 
and explicit, we discover that no law of 
historical development among human in- 
stitutions has actually been demonstrated, 
and that we have been living by faith. 

Professor Beard in his valuable intro- 
duction aims to bring Professor Bury’s 
philosophy of history up to date by sup- 
plementing Progress with Technology as 
the clue to the morphology of civilization, 
and the way to general happiness. The 
power of this view is persuasively set 
forth in relation to American history in a 
magnificent review which every one might 
profitably read. T. B.A. 
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Damien and Dutton 


THe SAMARITANS of MonoKar: The Liv 
of Father Damien and Brother Dutton Amo}j 
the Lepers. By Oharles J. Dutton. New Yor 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00. 

Probably no one in the modern wor 
has been more highly honored for no | 
self-sacrificing devotion to stricken mé] 
than Father Damien. The intensely 1 
teresting account of his life and wo 
given in this book, deepens our admiratiq 
for the character and service of the maj 
Very wisely the bodily manifestations 
what is, perhaps, the vilest disease know 
to humanity are not dwelt upon, -but tt 
occasional mention of some bits of hij 
eousness makes the reader realize whi 
Damien encountered and handled dailll] 
Altogether admirable is the narrative 4 
the attack upon Damien by the Presb} 
terian clergyman, Dr. Hyde, and Robe} 
Louis Stevenson’s immortal reply, whi 
did much to make Damien known and ai 
mired by many who otherwise might ni 
have heard of him. His helper and succef} 
sor, “Brother” Joseph Dutton, a man | 
high sincerity and kindliness, deserves a} 
most equal honor with Damien, for it w 
largely his work that built up this “al 
finest leper colony in the world’. TH 
author of this book is a minister of tl 
Unitarian church in Des Moines, and 
relative of Brother Joseph. The numero 
pictures ‘included are valuable, for | 


Impressive Capitals 


Top WorDS or Jusus. By Robert F. Ha 
London: The C. W. Daniel Company. 5/s. nef} 


| 
! 
| 
| 


really illustrate the text. F. G. 


The chief object of this book, Says i 
author, is “to call out of the World t 
Remnant of the Faithful’. It is one 
those pseudo-mystical, pseudo-ocet 
works which purport to give the inwa 
that is, the true, meaning of the Biblic 


i} 
i 
| 


“the six Initiations”, “Microcosm 
bodies”. A fair sample of what it offelf! 
is this passage from pages 89-90: i 
Knew the protean astral bypno-magneti 
forces, which acting upon the Subco 
scious accretions of men, control th 
thoughts and actions; infinitely more 4} 
than the Scientists and Psycho-Analysi 
will ever discover. The Lord Jesus Chris | 
as the sustaining Principle of all Pring} 
ples, is by eternal Divine Law the Si 
preme Power and over-Ruler of tif} 
elements. Some day the Mystic 
Significance of ‘wireless’ will bres} 
through into the outer consciousness 
men, it will be realized that when JesW 
speaks of ‘eating’ His Mesh and ‘drinkin| 
His Blood. . He reveals the eterni] 
‘Flow’ of a state of Cosmical Love—4 
Divine Substance and Essence whic 
nothing astral, mortal, or perishable es 
‘select’, ‘pick up’, or ‘tune into’ a Obes 

Some good things are said in these t 
hundred and seventy pages, but they a 
unrelated to the real meanings of t 
New Testament. Mr. Hall would do bettif 
to let his wisdom of life stand on its owl} 
feet. Cc. R. B. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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A Herald of the Cross 


_ A. C, Dixon: A ROMANCE oF PRMACHING. 
By Helen OC. A. Divon. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 


The subject of this biography was a 
doughty champion of orthodox Christian- 
ity, well-known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Southern-born, throughout a long 
life, he fought a good fight for religion 
as he interpreted it. Gifted above the 
ordinary, a born leader of men, he had 
a career varied and dramatic. A Baptist 
by birth and conviction, he rose to high 
‘places in his denomination. Successive 
pastorates in North Carolina, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Boston, and Chicago, 
proved ample preparation for his nine- 
year service as the minister of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle in London, which in- 
cluded the period of the world war. Elo- 
» quent, energetic, resourceful, a passionate 
fundamentalist, among conservative non- 
' econformists he was an outstanding figure, 
universally recognized as a mighty de- 
fender of the faith. Not over well written, 

his biography reveals a picturesque per- 
sonality, while it records many stirring 
' incidents, as well as exceptional success. 
' Of course, the Unitarian reader will find 
‘it not a little pathetic. That so much 
/ energy should have been lavished in sup- 
/ port of what, in the opinion of liberal 
’ Christians, is a lost cause; that this man 
' should have given his time and strength 
| to promulgating a creed catastrophic and 
unreasonable, the central tenets of which 
f were the deity of Jesus, a Bible divinely 
inspired, a human nature essentially evil 
which can only be changed by the miracu- 
lous intervention from without of the holy 
spirit; and to combating new truth wher- 
“ever it raised its head, appears a tragic 
| misapplication of powers which might 
have been used to better advantage. Yet 
this story of A. C. Dixon suggests a truth 
‘which Unitarians may well consider. This 
_ evangelical herald of the cross manifested 
'a passionate enthusiasm and whole- 
‘hearted devotion to his cause such as is 
seldom conspicuous within our ranks. Be 
our leaders were gripped with anything 
like this man’s intensity of spiritual vigor, 
/ our cause would sweep the earth. 

f Ay RoE. 


Elementary Hymnody 


History oF THn DNerisH HyMn. By Ben- 
The Abingdon 


f 
/ jamin Brawley. New York: 


| Press. $2.00. 


Professor Brawley has written a brief 
Vand readable introduction to English 
| hymnody which will be useful to individ- 
/uals of study groups seeking for some ac- 
i quaintance with the subject. He has not 
i attempted to do original research, nor 
. does he make any pretense to the thorough 
' scholarship which has made the late ION 
! Benson’s book, The Hnglish Hymn, the un- 
‘rivalled authority in this field. 
Professor Brawley begins with a short 
summary of the beginnings of hymnody 
‘in the Christian church, and of its de- 
-yelopments in the Middle Ages. He is ad- 
Bonn and accurate in his account of the 


‘beginnings of English hymnody and of its 
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gradual acceptance in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, chiefly through the work of Watts 
and Wesley. 

When he advances into the nineteenth 
century, however, his treatment of his 
subject becomes increasingly unsatis- 
factory, degenerating into little more than 
lists of well-known writers and of their 
more famous hymns. The materials could 
have been much more effectively arranged 
to distinguish the various influences and 
groups at work to produce the great body 
of hymns written in England during that 
period, and to point out the two main 
streams of tendency,—one moving toward 
Rome, the other toward a more modern 
lyrical interpretation of religion. The 
same general criticism applies to his 
chapters on American hymn writers. 

No Unitarian reader of his book will 
feel that his chapter on “The Unitarian 
Infiuence” is at all satisfactory. He lumps 
together the English and American Uni- 
tarians, though they represent two quite 
distinct lines of influence, and he appears 
quite unaware that the Unitarians in this 
country have produced nearly half of all 
the really good standard hymns written 
in America down to the end of the last 
century. His comment is for the most part 
quite conventional and commonplace. He 
is apparently aware of Hosmer only as an 
editor of Unity Hymns and part author of 
The Thought of God; and of Robert 
Bridges, the late poet laureate, only as 
editor of The Yattendon Hymnal. Yet 
these two men, though quite diverse in 
their outlook, were unquestionably the 
foremost hymn-writers of their day in 
America and England, and produced some 
of the finest of modern lyrical religious 
verse. 

Professor Brawley’s book, therefore, 
while it will serve a useful purpose for 
persons seeking elementary information 
along conventional lines, is no better than 
various other similar books; not so good, 
indeed, as Garrett Horder’s book of a 
generation ago, The Hymn Lover, which 
Professor Brawley does not even list in 
his bibliography. It is a pity that a ‘writer 
of Professor Brawley’s reputation should 
not have produced a more adequate work. 

H. W.F. 


Children in the Church 


CHILDREN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. By 
Mary HB. Skinner. Nashville: Ookesbury Press. 
Price 65 cents. 


A book referring to situations in rural 
and small-town churches where there are 
no separate departments and limited facili- 
ties. The author discusses the characteris- 
ties common to children from nursery to 
junior age, the relation and attitude of a 
teacher to her group, the selection of the 
right sort of teacher, and the tasks which 
confront teachers, pastors, and parents in 
the work of relating children to God and 
the church. No attempt is made to outline 
a course of study, though suggestions are 
made in the use of projects, and each 
chapter contains introductory and study 
questions which are very helpful. The book 
could be used in teacher-training classes 
and parent-teacher discussions, UH. J.D, 
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Tabloid Reviews 
Two CENTURIES OF ANECDOTES. By Tom 


Burns Haber, Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. $2.25. 


A series of anecdotes centered around 
great persons of history. For the speaker 
who prefers the “Voltaire once said” 
technique to the “it seems there were two 
Irishmen”, this book might be a _ useful 
ammunition dump. The general idea is 
good, and the material is well arranged; 
but most of the anecdotes seem a little 
disappointing. Sarcasm is so easy. K. 0.4. 


THESE AcrRES. By Frances Frost. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


The recurring theme in these sensitively 
wrought poems is that the sowing of seed 
in earth compares with another sowing, 
of which the harvest is a child. Certain 


words are reiterated—“throat”, “fierce”, 
“wind”, ‘hollow’, “dusk”, “ache”, 
“bronze”, “furious’—especially “furious”. 
There is “furious seed”, “fury being in 
us’, “furious spring’, “furiously down”, 
“furious and clean’, “terrible fury’, ete. 
R. H. 


THr YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY: H1Is Carp 
AND TRAINING. By Joseph Garland, M.D. Oam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $2.00. 


A valuable handbook on the health and 
care of babies which every mother of 
young children will find extremely useful. 
Written by the physician of the Children’s 
Medical Department of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, it deals with every 
phase of the care of infants endorsed by 
modern medical science. Diet, clothing, 
bathing, sleep, teeth, physical develop- 
ment, and many other matters, are dealt 
with sanely, and in abundant detail. 
There are a host of practical suggestions, 
as well as helpful illustrations. A.R. H. 


HYMNAL HANDBOOK FOR STANDARD HYMNS 
AND GOSPEL SONGS. By Homer A. Rodeheaver. 
Ohicago: The Rodeheaver Company. $1.25, 


An excellent handbook with historical 
data and descriptive matter, written as a 
companion to Standard Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs. The descriptions are 
brief and to the point. The author of each 
hymn and composer of each tune is given, 
the origin of the hymn narrated. With 
or without its companion volume, the 
book will be found valuable for ministers 
who desire to have “hymn services’ with 
descriptive introductions to the hymns as 
sung. w. 8.8. 


WET OR Dry? By Francis D. Nichol. Wash- 
ington: Review and Herald Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 25 cents. 

A well-documented plea on the dry side. 
Convincing, to one reviewer. An armory 


of munitions for its side. Howe 

LIBERTY AFLAME, 1773-1781. By Henry 
Brenner. St. Meinrad, Indiana: The Raven. 
$1.25. 


An epic history of the Revolutionary _ 
War with characters like Envy, Courage. 
and Liberty instead of gods. Not com- 
pelling. E. F. 
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A.U.A. Officers on “Responsibility” 


Association Week at the Shoals a review of the persistent, cooperative, and rewarding 


labors in behalf of the Fellowship for the service of the world 


ISLES or SHOALS, N.H., July 30. 


MERICAN Unitarian Association 
US Week, held at the Shoals for the 
third time this year, has closed. 
While general conditions in the country 
have affected this as well as every 
other movement, the quality of the pro- 
gram has been sustained. The committee, 
headed by Rev. Charles R. Joy, has en- 
deayored to make the week as profitable 
as possible to individuals and churches 
through their delegates, by giving an ac- 
count of the Association’s stewardship, es- 
pecially of the work done through Asso- 
ciation headquarters in Boston. 


Again and again, quite without pre- 
meditation, the ministers and speakers 


have dwelt upon the idea of responsibility, 
so that that word may well be taken to give 
the keynote of the week. The conference 
members ought to go back to their homes 
with a vivid impression that upon them 
falls great responsibility for the well- 
being of the local church and the com- 
munity in which it is placed, and also 
convinced that the Association’s staff of 
officers are feeling the weight of respon- 
sibility which they carry in these days. 

An illuminating session was held one 
morning at which Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Dr. George IF. Patterson, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy and George G. Davis described some 
of the newer things which the Association 
has been doing during the past year, with 
a little account of the older routine also. 
Mr. Davis told the story of the radio work 
sponsored by the Association. That organ- 
ization, after studying the subject and 
after being convinced through the increas- 
ing use of the radio for commercial pur- 
poses that it is a valuable medium for 
reaching people, began and has continued 
to use it for Sunday afternoon services 
Which reach a large number of people. 
An attempt is being made to make its 
preaching a very positivething. Henry Jack- 
son Warren of All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass., who has been in charge of the 
music, which consists of the chorus choir 
of mixed voices from All Souls Church, is 
to continue during the coming year. Series 
of talks by one man, continuing for a 
month, have been tried successfully, and 
voices of Unitarians from other parts of 
the country have been heard. notably 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, Rev. 
George Gilmour, and others, in addition 
to those nearer Boston. It has been found 
that speaking over the radio requires a 
little different qualification in a preacher 
from that of pulpit Speaking, since per- 
sonality counts little and it is almost 
entirely a matter of voice. 

It has not been possible to check up 
on the numbers who have listened, but 
letters have come back along the eastern 
belt from the provinces in Canada _ to 
~Augusta, Ga. Not having a national 
hook-up, the broadcast does not reach 
into the West. The experiment has not 
been tried long enough to measure re- 


sults. Individual churches in different 
parts of the country have been broad- 
casting for some time, one of them for 
six years, Mr. Davis reported. 

In his brief talk, Dr. Hunt paid tribute 
to Henry H. Fuller, so suddenly taken 
by death during the church year. He also 
commended Parker HE. Marean, successor 
to Mr. Fuller as treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, for the way in which he took up and 
has carried along the heavy responsibil- 
ities. 

Dr. Patterson dwelt upon his particular 
work of helping churches to find ministers 
und ministers to find churches, and also 
the importance of finding new men who 
will train for the ministry. Of ministers 
coming into the Fellowship he said that 
it is impossible to use the number who 
apply for places. Not ten per cent. can 
be used, he said, for there are not places 
for them. Ministers already in the Fellow- 
ship and students soon to be ready for 
pulpits must be considered in acting upon 
applications from ministers of other de- 
nominations. Some of these applicants are 
unfitted or seem interested only in them- 
selves. The central Fellowship Committee 
sees or has some trusted person see every 
applicant before he is accepted. 

Apparently the Association derives real 
benefit from the symposium held annually 
during its week at the Shoals, which 
brings out suggestions from ministers and 
laymen as to possible improvements in 
the administering of the Association’s af- 
fairs. This year the subject was “If I 
Could Determine the Policies of the 
American Unitarian Association’. The 
participants in the symposium were Frank 


B. Frederick, formerly president of the 
Me 125 Ue SUS IR Timein i Rutledge, 
president of Tuckerman School; and 


Percy W. Gardner, formerly president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. All were 
agreed that the Unitarian Fellowship now 
has a great opportunity to gain spiritual 
leadership in a distressed world. Mr. 
Frederick thinks the Association should 
have a unified purpose. He Suggested that 
Since it has no theology which can be 
definitely stated, it might unite its con- 
stituency about the social responsibility 
which is their spiritual urge to lead a 
well-ordered life. Mr. Rutledge would 
have the Association take an active rather 
than a passive attitude in working out 
some of the admirable Suggestions about 
development of its endeavors which have 
been made. Mr. Gardner thinks too many 
churches are wasting their energies on 
trifles in the midst of many great crying 
needs for their help. The Association must 
help the church, he said, to take an atti- 
tude of acceptance of and not of hostility 
to change in a changing world. Only thus 
can it gain spiritual leadership. 

Several other sessions upon subjects of 
practical interest to liberals were held. 
One subject considered was “The Freedom 
and Responsibility of the Pulpit and the 
Pew”, This was discussed by John B. 
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Nash of the Community Church in Ne 
York and Rey. Alson H. Robinson o 
Plainfield, N.J. Mr. Nash’s address wil) 
be printed in part later, In THE REGISTER) 
because it contained so many pertinen} 
suggestions. Mr. Robinson believes thai) 
the free church is not exercising the free) 
dom it should in the individual, socia} 
and collective problems of the day. | 

One morning Herbert C. Parsons, pe 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s Leagu “| 
and Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers of Montclair} 
N.J., took up the problems of “The Churet| 
and the Community’. Mrs. Wiers d 
scribed in considerable detail the broaé 
work the Montclair church initiated out 
side the pulpit under the leadership of Dr? 
Wiers and herself, and which she is now 
carrying on. I 

Mr. Parsons, out of long experience inj 
social service, pointed out that the Uni 
tarian Church has many opportunites for 
work along this line in the community 
He believes that the church should be a 
center of knowledge in regard to commu4 
nity conditions. A civie group in the 
church could well study those things} 
which have a deteriorating effect ang 
also make a study of remedies to be 
used. He used the parable of the Good 
Samaritan to good effect, saying that 
little attention has ever been paid by 
expounders of the story to the thieves 
who made all of the trouble and got away 
unpunished. Today, he said, people woul 
be interested to see that wayfarers dic 
not fall among thieves, to know how the 
thieves happened to be there and to deter 
mine the community’s responsibility fo 
the presence of the thieves. The Unita 
rian churches have great responsibility 
Mr. Parsons said, for the consideration 
of social questions in their larger phases 

Perhaps no one was received with more 
enthusiasm than Rey. Mary ‘Traffarnl| 
Whitney—by her own admission eighty} 
years of age—who spoke on the same 
morning as Miss Gertrude H. Taft, asso 
ciate secretary of the Association’s de 
partment of religious education. Mrs 
Whitney had a novel proposal which was 
one of the most practical and useful put 
forward during the entire week. Mrs. 
Whitney suggested the formation of} 
“Senior Clubs” for those who are seventy} 
years of age or over. She described al 
successful experiment in this line which} 
She made before she was_ herself old} 
enough to be a senior. For she places thejf} 
minimum age of seniors at seventy. | 

“There is nothing for the senior to do”,|}} 
she said. “He is stranded at the end of 
the strenuous middle-age period. He be-+| 
comes a drag on society, no purpose ini] 
life, nothing to live for.’ She believes it} 
is not practical for “seniors”, to live with 
younger people. Her senior club would 
provide them with a congenial companion-}| 
ship. Mrs. Whitney also maintained that, 
older people can continue to learn. It is} 
all a matter of keeping alive and alert. 

Miss 'Taft’s talk was upon “New Ap-!} 
proaches to Religious Education”. i 

Rev. George H. Badger of Orlando, } 
Fla., was the morning preacher and gavel 
each day a brief talk upon some favoritel 
quatrain from which he could draw a} 
lesson, Dr. William IL. Sullivan gave alll 
(Continued on page 495) 
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How Rowe Camp Has Grown 


Ninth year was the best, with seventy present 


OWE CAMP is on the western slope 
Re: Mt. Adams, near the Vermont 

line in Western Massachusetts. Here 
for nine years a conference for young 
people of high-school age has been held. 
The camp began in a small cottage which 
we rented, and housed our campers in 
tents. Later we bought the cottage, have 
enlarged it twice, have built seven cabins 
for the campers, introduced electric lights, 
and best of all have developed a spirit 
among our campers which is loyal and 
enthusiastic. The moving spirits from the 
first are still its parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
ably assisted of late years by Miss Grace 
-C. Jordan of Springfield, Mass. At first 
our clientele came from the churches of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference, but 
now we draw from a wider area. This 
| year, campers came from New York, New 
Jersey, and Vermont, as well as from 
' Massachusetts, and there were fifty-five 
of them, a capacity number. Counting 
faculty and helpers, we made a com- 
_maunity of nearly seventy. Rowe has a 
/ beautiful little stone Unitarian church 
‘building but, alas, most of the Unitarian 


families have moved away, so that sery-_ 


ices are now held only during the sessions 
‘of the summer conferences. The trustees 
of the church have recently deeded the 
Property to Rowe Camp. We use it for our 
“daily chapel, our lectures, our candlelight 
' services, and for the services of worship 
on Sundays. Our principal lecturers this 
‘year were Waitstill H. Sharp of the de- 
partment of religious education, American 
' Unitarian Association, who gaye five lec- 
tures on the church, and one on alcohol- 
‘ism, and Mrs. Grace R. Mayer-Oakes of 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y., who gave six lectures on 
‘educational dramatics, and brought her 
‘work to a successful close on Saturday 
‘night by directing three dramatic presenta- 
tions, a Chinese pantomime, a rendering 
of The Prodigal Son, and the dramatiza- 
‘tion of the poem, ‘Follow the Gleam”. 

The camp gathered on Saturday, July 
2, and went home on Sunday, July 10. The 
‘eight days were filled with activities of 
various sorts. The campers assist in the 
housework and thus enable us to keep 
‘down the expense. Every morning at nine 
‘o’clock we have a chapel service in the 
‘ehurch. Then come the two lectures, fol- 
‘lowed by a swimming period and dinner. 
'The afternoons are spent out of doors in 
-excursions to the neighborhood. We al- 
ways get in a hike to Pulpit Rock, and a 
ride to the great Whitingham Dam in 
Vermont. In the evenings we have dances 
‘and entertainment. We always end the day 
by a candlelight service in the church, 
‘conducted with great beauty and decorum 
iby the-campers. Few will ever forget the 
last candlelight service this year when 
“we all lighted candles from that held by 
Miss Jane Vieton, Plainfield, N.J., as the 
spirit of Rowe, and walked out from the 
church after service bearing our lights. A 
‘new feature this year was The Bungalow 
Blast, a daily, edited by G. B. Leggett of 
Plainfield, N.J., with a board of assistants. 
I 


It was my privilege to be the preacher, 
on the opening Sunday, and to conduct 
morning prayers for five days, Mr. Well- 
man taking the sixth. The closing Sunday, 
July 10, was near the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the laying of the corner stone 
of the present building ; so, as was befitting, 
the service was in charge of Rey. Margaret 
B. Barnard of Greenfield, Mass., who was 
pastor at Rowe when the church was built. 


At Rowe 


FLORENCE E. WILCOX 
Daybreak. From out the valleys’ 
The mists are rising, curling, 
Until above the mountain tops 
The sun, triumphantly unfurling 
His banner bright, 

Puts them to flight, 
And morn 
Is born. 


depths 


Moontide. A sun-drenched stillness lies 
Across the meadows, dreaming. 

The far, faint sounds of field and wood, 
Of rippling brook, now hid, now gleaming, 
Come to our ears, 

And each soul hears 

A tone 

Its own. 


Sunset. Along the mountainsides 

The lengthening shadows, blending 
With tints of softly purpling clouds, 
Gently proclaim the fair day’s ending. 
And in the bush 

There sings a thrush— 

“All’s right; 

tood-night.” 


And so ended Rowe Camp after what was 
perhaps the best session of the nine that 
haye been held. 

The Connecticut Valley Alliance, the 
Worcester Federation of the Y. P. 18% Us 
and the Bay Shore Federation will follow 
us in the order named. 


EDWIN FAIRLEY. 


Summer Services in Bar Harbor, Me. 

Services are being held in the Uni- 
tarian church, Bar Harbor, Me., during 
the summer. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will preach Sunday, 
August 21; Rev. Addison Moore of Rich- 
mond, Va., will preach August 28; Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., will 
preach September 4, which will be the 
last service for the season. Other minis- 
ters that have preached in the church 
this season have been Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen of Somerville, Mass., Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, INSYe,. 
Rev. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Boston, Mass. 


Death of Graydon Slocombe 


Graydon Slocombe, aged fifteen years, 
the son of Rev. and Mrs. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe of Lynchburg, Va., and Pepperell. 
Mass., died August 2, at the Baker Memo- 
rial Hospital, Boston, after a brief illness. 
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Light in Grave Times 


Ministers have a vital program for Institute, 
Andover, N. H., September 6-9 


Proctor Academy will entertain the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Institute. which con- 
venes from Tuesday, September 6, to Fri- 
day, September 9. The program arranged 
is one calculated to stimulate much mind- 
searching in these perilous times. It will 
deal with the fundamental principles of 
life and their application to what is now 
going on. A number of ministers have al- 
ready written their approval of the pro- 
gram to the chairman of the committee, 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., expressing the hope that many of 
their number will have something to say of 
importance to the Nation. 

Even conservative people are now ad- 
mitting that the depression was not a 
punishment sent from heaven, but was 
made on earth by man and is subject to 
man’s removal or not at all. In many 
quarters it is said that the church is a 
spent force. If so, may there not be some- 
thing approaching cause and effect? Or 
would it be more accurate to say that the 
times need a treatment which religious 
liberalism is in a position to accord? 

In any event, the Institute meets under 
circumstances so grave that only the ur- 
geney of the situation would justify time 
and expense this year. The men and 
women who attend must get their money’s 
worth by thoughtful contribution to the 
discussions, so that they will return to 
their parishes encouraged in spirit and 
possessed of helpful information. 

Word has come from Rey. H. Burdette 
Backus, after the printing of the program, 
that he will deal with various aspects of 
“The Minister” at the three sessions prior 
to the round table conferences, speaking 
on “The Minister as Philosopher, as 
Priest, and as Prophet’. Also since the 
program was printed it has been found 
possible to reduce the charge for board 
and room. The rate will be $2.75 instead 
of $3.00 a day per person. Golfers will 
be able to play at either Franklin or New 
London, and the Academy has a good 
tennis court. 


Young People in Europe 


Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Unitarian Student Committee, is 
spending the summer in England, France 
and Switzerland. 

Miss Mary Dennison, secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, is visit- 
ing France, Germany, Russia, Switzer- 
land and Austria. 

David Stickney, chairman of the Com- 
mission of Social Responsibility of the 


Young People’s Religious Union, will 
travel in France, England, Switzerland 


and Germany. 

Miss Cynthia Griffin, daughter of Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is spending the summer at Fontainebleau, 
France. 

Howard H. Searles, vice-president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, will 
visit Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land and France. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
THESE HARD TIMES 


The human spirit 
has not known 
any long defeat. 
It will not now. 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


On Hanska Hilltop 


Young People in Minnesota Federation 
hold summer institute 


The ninth annual gathering of the 
Minnesota Federation of Unitarian Young 
People was held at Hanska, Minn., June 
17-20. It was the first summer institute 
without Dr. Amandus Norman, the first 
with his successor, Rey. G. M. Walen. 

A welcoming hilltop talk was given by 
Mr. Walen, near a grove of sweet pines 
where rests the dust of Dr. Norman. The 
culmination came on Sunday, when hun- 
dreds young and old, from all corners of 
this large liberal “diocese”, crowded the 
campus and filled the church, 

Taken as a whole, the addresses sensed 
this particular day and age. The principal 
lecturer, Rey. Walton E. Cole of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, a dynamic 
speaker with a happy flow of metaphor 
and apt quotations, came thoroughly ac- 
climatized from a rousing meeting with 
the people in Willmar. 

Mr. Cole divided his three lectures into 
a theological, social, and way of life 
series: “Do We Need a New Bible?’, “Are 
We Civilized?”’, “Expanding Horizons”. 
Civilization received a severe arraignment 
in the second lecture. Mr. Cole gave a 
factual analysis of crime, unemployment, 
and war. He spoke of our “parade of 
plenty with its paradox of poverty”, our 
“spot-lighting of tremendous trifles”’, our 
general ballyhoo. A fire of questions 
showed that the young people were alive 
to real human issues. 

In “Expanding Horizons”, Mr. Cole 
pleaded for a “disarmament conference in 
religion”, claiming with great vigor that 
the application of religion to pressing 
Social problems was infinitely more im- 
portant than hairsplitting games of 
theology. 

Rey. R. M. Rice, assistant pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Minneapolis, 
gave an interesting interpretation of the 
play, “The House Beautiful’. Sunday was 
a memorable day both for audiences and 
the tone of the addresses. The morning 
preacher, Rev. R. Homer Gleason of the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, 
Minn., was singularly happy in his sermon 
on “Fear”. He spoke of the handicap of 
fear to the abundant life, the bigotry and 
intolerance to which it gives birth. Mr. 
Walen was in charge of the service, Rev. 
John Flint read the Scriptures, offered 
prayer, and Rev. Henry J. Adlard gave a 
memorial tribute to Dr. Norman, speak- 
ing of him and his work as an illustration 
of Emerson’s thought that every institu- 
tion is the lengthened shadow of a man. 

Rev. J. T. R. Beale of the People’s 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Requests for preaching missions 
or “institutes of liberal religion” 
are being received by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and the 
schedule for the next church year 
is nearing completion. 


Churches that contemplate hay- 
ing one of these institutes are 
invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the League in 
order that they may be taken 
into account in making up the 
year’s program. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FivE BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


Church, St. Paul, lectured on “The Futility 
of the War Mind”. Mr. Beale demonstrated 
in an unforgettable address the futility 
of war and the emptiness of its claims 
that it protects life, property, woman, 
honor; that it makes the world safe for 
democracy; that war will end war. 

The attendance of young people was 
slightly smaller than in other years; the 
general attendance was larger than ever. 
The Hanska people were most hospitable. 
One sensed the presence of Dr. Norman, 
and realized the joy he would have in 
knowing that the work goes on; especially 
the fraternization of the two liberal de- 
nominations. Plans were made for further 
cooperative efforts. 

The newly elected officers of the young 
people are as follows: President, Elizabeth 
Buckley, St. Paul; vice-president, William 
Nelson, Minneapolis ; treasurer, Hvelyn 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


[ 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childres) 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rry. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with i 


trains for the liberal ministry of || 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 

versity of Chicago adds to the. 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa. || 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


| 


Proctor Academy for Boy 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schoo} 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP} 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses at- ] 
ranged for Church School teachers- | 

t 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Haugen, Hanska; secretary, Olga Lind} 
Duluth ; executive committee, Johri 
Gronner, Underwood; Telleruo Lappala'} 
Virginia; Edith Molenaar, Willmar. | 

Henry J. ADLARD. 


ae | 
Helen L. Wells Dies 


Miss Helen L. Wells of Newton, Mass. 
who died July 21 after a long illness, was 
one of the oldest and most faithful mem-}} 
bers of Channing Church, Newton. 

Miss Wells had been a deacon off 
Channing Church and had taken active} 
part in the work of the local branch off} 
the Women’s Alliance. She made twoaft 
trips to Hurope with Unitarian groups} 
led by the late Dr. Charles W. Wendte tal 
attend sessions of the International Con4f) 
gress of Religious Liberals, at Berlin i 
1910, and Paris in 1913. 
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Proctor Academy Trustees 


Philip P. Sharples elected pvesident— 
Personnel of the staff 


At the annual meeting of the Proctor 
Academy Corporation recently held in the 
new administration building at Andover, 
N.H., the following persons were elected 
trustees for a term of three years: Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
president of the General Alliance; Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen, minister of the West 
Newton (Mass.) Unitarian Church; and 
Fred EH. Emerson, Proctor 1886. selectman 
of Andover, N.H. 

The trustees organized for the year 

1932-1933 and elected Philip P. Sharples 
of Cambridge, Mass., president. Mr. 
Sharples is a graduate of Harvard 1895. 
and has always been actively interested 
in young people. Greeley S. Curtis of 
Boston was elected vice-president ; Richard 
W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H., treasurer ; 
‘Fred EH. Emerson of Andover, N.H., clerk. 
‘The executive committee is composed of 
the president, the treasurer and Almond 
H. Smith of Melrose, Mass. Other trus- 
tees, who continue, are Amos R. Little of 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Mary L. Washburn 
‘of Leominster, Mass. 
' The school opens September 14 for its 
fifty-fourth year. Enrollments are being 
‘received and all friends of Proctor are 
‘invited to do everything they can to se- 
‘cure new students. Headmaster Wetherell 
is in Boston until the opening of school 
‘for conferences with parents of prospec- 
tive pupils. 

The personnel of the Academy for the 


‘coming year is as follows: Carl B. 
‘Wetherell, A.M., headmaster: Randolph 


L. Harlow, A.B., submaster; Gladys E. 
MacPhee, B.S.; Wilbur M. Fay; Lyle H. 
Farrell, A.B.; Roger W. Crouch, B.H., 
‘director of junior school; James L. Riley, 
A.B.; Allen M. Rice, A.B.; Mary C. Stock- 
pridge, matron and dietitian ; Elizabeth 
‘EB. Waldo, junior school housemother ; 
Mildred S. Howard, school bursar and 
‘secretary. 

Beginning this September only boys will 
‘be enrolled at Proctor. Courses of study 
‘are offered in Grades V to VIII inclusive 
‘and in the four years of High School. A 
limited number of post-graduates prepar- 
ing for college will be accepted. 


Midsummer New Humanist 


The July-August 1932 issue of The New 
Humonist includes an interesting article 
‘by Helen Sahler entitled “A New Render- 
‘ing for the Passion Play”, in which the 
‘suggestion is made that the Passion Play 
‘be presented in a modern setting by people 
{garbed in modern clothes and mentally 
Jequipped with modern ideas and attitudes. 
‘Rey. R. Lester Mondale, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Evanston, IIL, 
writes upon “The Second-Generation 
‘Humanists”. He draws an interesting dis- 
‘tinction between the “armchair” human- 
ts, whose activities have been stimu- 
lated directly by the universities, and 
he second-generation humanists, whose 
iewpoint has been molded by the prac- 
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tical needs of people in their congrega- 
tions. Mr. Mondale brings up some search- 
ing questions. 

Another feature of the issue, which 
makes it one of the most interesting yet 
published by this new magazine, is a criti- 
cism by Norman B. Johnson of A. HE. 
Haydon’s definition of religion as “the 
cooperative quest for the good life’. Dr. 
Haydon answers the criticism in the same 
issue. 

Rey. Harold Marley, minister of the 
Fellowship of Liberal Religion, Ann 
Arbor, writing on the church and civil 
liberties, discusses the part played by the 
local churches and by the Dearborn police 
in the recent demonstration outside the 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. in Dearborn. 

Prof. Arthur ©. Murphy, of Brown Uni- 
versity, reviews “Science and First Prin- 
ciples”, by F. 8S. C. Northrop. 

Among the poems in this issue is one 
by Pauline BH. Wood, who is known in 
Your ive Us circles: 

The New Humanist is published at 14 
West First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A. U. A. Officers on “Responsibility” 
(Continued from page 492) 
helpful lecture upon Francis Thompson, in 
which he dwelt chiefly upon the poet’s 
life and not at all upon his famous 
“Hound of Heaven’. Such verses as he 
read were from the “Sister Songs’. An- 
other literary evening consisted of recol- 
lections of and readings from Celia 
Thaxter by Mrs. Alice P. Shockley, who 
as a girl knew Mrs. Thaxter personally. 

The Sunday sermon was by Dr. George 
R. Dodson, who has been at the Shoals for 
over two weeks, speaking at three different 
conferences. The most elaborate musical 
program for some years here was given in 
connection with the Sunday morning sery- 
ice by twenty-six members of All Souls 
Church choir of Lowell, Mass., in their 
purple vestments, which added appre- 
ciably to their processional and their ap- 
pearance when grouped on the platform. 
They were accompanied by their director, 
Henry Jackson Warren. The musicians 
gaye a concert Sunday evening, with 
quartet and solo numbers interspersed 
with the chorus music. They were accom- 
panied by Wallace Gray and Miss Laura 
Shields. 

Another innovation was a _ closing 
banquet without speeches, which per- 
mitted the banqueters to adjourn to 
Elliott Hall at an early hour for a pro- 
gram of stunts arranged by Carives: 
Wetherell. ‘Chere have been the usual 
tours of the island, the trips with “Uncle 
Oscar” Laighton which are needed for an 
accurate idea of the island group here, 
the sports, the little candlelight services 
which are so brief yet mean so much in 
a Shoaler’s life, and not least of all the 
pleasant contact of friend with friend. 

J. HW. D. 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ANn oOr- 
ganization haying for its object the pur- 
suit of literary, debating, and dramatic 
interests has been formed in the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church. 


Responsibility 
Is the topic for the League’s Eastern Con- 


vention at Petersham, Mass., 
September 16-18 


To “come down to cases’ about what 
the layman can do toward the fulfilment 
of his civic, social, and churchly responsi- 
bilities is the purpose of the program of 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held at Peter- 
sham, Mass., Friday to Sunday, Septem- 
ber 16-18. The laymen will gather in the 
Nichewaug Inn, which has been reserved 
entirely for the convention. 

A social service executive, a commis- 
sioner of health, a superintendent of 
prisoners, an educational expert, and a 
leading industrialist will speak on those 
lay responsibilties that pertain to their 
respective fields; and leaders in lay 
church work will conduct round table con- 
ferences on parish and League chapter 
problems. President Herbert C. Parsons of 
the League will preside and give the clos- 
ing address. 

Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
will lay the groundwork for the ensuing 
discussions and treat generally of social 
responsibility in the opening address of 
the convention Friday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 16. That evening the speakers will be 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner of 
public health for Massachusetts, who was 
heard by the Unitarian Club of Boston 
last Season in an informing and brilliant 
presentation; and Howard B. Gill, super- 
intendent of the Norfolk Prison Colony in 
Massachusetts, whose administration of 
this enlightened method of dealing with 
offenders has aroused considerable 
interest. 

Saturday morning the first speaker will 
be Frank W. Wright, deputy commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts, who will 
discuss the relation of the citizens to their 
schools. He will be followed by Austin T. 
Levy, head of the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills of Harrisville, R.I. Mr. Levy is 
known, not only for his continuing suc- 
cess in an industry which has had a long 
chapter of difficulties, but also for the 
model community which he has built up 
around the Stillwater plant—the North 
Hill district of Harrisville. 

Negotiations are under way for the first 
speaker Saturday night and for the ¢on- 
vention preacher. As the second speaker 
Saturday night, Mr. Parsons will sum up 
the findings of the convention and present 
his conclusions, not only as to the larger 
responsibilities of citizenship but also as 
to the particular responsibilities of Uni- 
tarian laymen working through their 
League. 

The Nichewaug Inn is situated in beau- 
tiful New England hill country, where op- 
portunities for golf and tennis and motor- 
ing abound. The capacity of the Inn is 
limited, so that an attendance slightly 
above former Eastern Convention maxi- 
mums will mean an overflow registration 
in neighboring inns. Unusually low hotel 
rates are announced. 


PLEASANTRIES 


John Galsworthy admonished George 
Bernard Shaw that if he went on behay- 
ing as he did, he would soon be left with- 
out friends, to which the latter retorted, 
“And if you keep on as you are doing, 
you will soon be without a single enemy.” 


“What are you doing, dear?’ asked a 
mother of her little daughter, who was 
making scrawls and scratches on a piece 
of paper. “I’m writing a letter to Betty.” 
“But, my dear, you don’t know how to 
write.’ “Oh, that doesn’t matter. Betty 
doesn’t know how to read, either.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Oh, Bill! Bill!” groaned the managing 
editor of the tabloid, “nothing scandalous 
has happened in twenty-four hours. 
What’ll we do for the front page?’ “Aw, 
don’t get discouraged, Steve,’ the city 
editor comforted. “Something’ll happen. 
I’ve still got faith in human nature.’ 

—American Legion. 


a narrow margin this, from Tit- 
Bits, gets a place: Proud Father (to 
bank manager): “Ab, Mr. Brown, I want 
to see you about opening an account for 
the new arrival at our house. How shall 
we describe it to distinguish it from my 
own account?’ Manager: “Suppose we call 
it ‘The Fresh Heir Fund’.” 


After the Civil War many offers of 
places came to Robert BE. Lee. On one ocea- 
sion Lee was offered the presidency of an 
insurance company at a salary of $50,000 
a year. He refused, saying he knew noth- 
ing about the business. “But, General’, 
said the representatives of the insurance 
company, “you will not be expected to do 
any work. What we wish is to use your 
name!” “Don’t you think’, said Lee, 
“that if my name is worth $50,000 a year, 
I ought to be very careful about taking 
care of it?” 


By 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt tells 
of a young Navy ensign whose marks in 
navigation had not been all that might 
have been desired, and who was once set 
at the task of shooting the sun to deter- 
mine the ship’s position. The vessel was 
on cruise, and was somewhere west of 
Penzance. After a while the ensign de- 
livered to the captain the result of his 
calculations. Shortly afterward, the cap- 
tain sent for the ensign. “Young man”, 
said the officer, seriously, “remove your 
cap. We are now upon a hallowed spot.” 
“Beg your pardon, Captain?’ Ves" esins 
said. the captain. “If you have calculated 
accurately we are now right smack in the 
middle of Westminster Abbey.”’—Oollier’s. 


Parents in our dear free (and some- 
times careless) churches will care for 
this: The poet and philosopher, Coleridge, 
was once visited by a skeptic named Thel- 
well. ‘Thelwell insisted that children 
Should not be taught about God. He said 
that their minds should be left free from 
all prejudices. He wanted their minds to 
grow naturally. Coleridge had a garden, 
but he loved to study his books much 
more than to dig in the garden. So it had 
become a mass of weeds, Thelwell was 
fond of gardening, and he said: “I ‘wonder, 
Mr. Coleridge, that your garden is in such 
a state. Why don’t you weed it out and 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, R) 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carz 
Perkins, D.D, 11 A.M. Union services with Bit 
Church in Boston, Minister, Rev. Charles 
Park, D.D. Morning Prayer with Sermon 
Rev. George L. Parker. Chorus of men’s voia 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST U 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitaria 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. 
worth Lupton and Rey. Paul Harmon Chapmé 
ministers. Services discontinued until Sé« 
tember 4. { 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI N| 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount j 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 


$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ANDOVER, N.H.—State accredited home a 
cottage. 1982 Rates. Day or week. The Mapl¢ 
A. G. MESSER. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES _ 


A Private Sanitarium 

Established in 1900 
specially adapted to the welfare of nervo} 
and convalescent individuals whose improw 
ment has been retarded by an aversion 
customary institutional features. Provid 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside gues| 
are encouraged to take part in normal associ 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 


[BLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 3600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phones, KENmore 5300 


—————_—__ 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES’: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St,, BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The National 
Library Committee 


begs to call your attention to the 
factthatthere arehundredsof col- 
lege libraries to be supplied with 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Each of these libraries is visited 
by young men and women who 
will help in the years to come 
in shaping the religious view- 


point of the young men and 
women who will follow them. 


Thus your contribution may 
prove a continuing investment 
repeating itself over and over 


When ordering change of 


again in the lives of the men and 


plant flowers?’ Coleridge replied, “I women of to-morrow 
want my garden to grow naturally. I addre tame 2: lea se send o ld 
want it to be free from all prejudices.” as well as new address. 


